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W. J. Wallin Resigns as Chancellor 


John r. Myers Is Elected Chancellor of Regents: 
. a) 


Edw ard R. Eastman Is Vice Chancellor 


EGENT WILLIAM J. WALLIN, Chancel- 
R lor of The University of the State of 
New York since June 1945, resigned that 
position at the December 15th meeting of 
the Board of Regents in New York City. 
Regent John P. Myers, Vice Chancellor 


since 1947, was unanimously elected 
Chancellor. The change is_ effective 
January 1, 1951. 


Regent Edward R. Eastman was unani 
mously elected Vice Chancellor, to take 


office January 1, 1951. 











Chancellor Myers and Chancellor Emeritus Wallin 








Regent Wallin explained that he was 
resigning as Chancellor of the Board 
solely because the time had come for him 
to lessen his responsibilities. The mem- 
bers of the Board expressed their appre- 
ciation for the services he had rendered 
during his Chancellorship and the Board 
accepted his resignation with regret. He 
was unanimously elected Chancellor 
Emeritus and will continue on the Board. 

Chancellor Wallin has been a member 
of the Board of Regents since 1920. In 
1937 he was elected Vice Chancellor. 
Long a practising lawyer in Yonkers, he 
has been active in city and community 
life. He was mayor of Yonkers from 
1918 to 1921 and president of the Con- 


ference of Mayors of New York State 


in 1921-22. He was a member of ‘he 


State Judiciary Constitutional Cony: n- 
tion in 1921 and was vice chairman of 
the Friedsam Commission which in 1°27 
submitted a report of far-reaching sig- 
nificance on school finance and adminis- 
He was a member of the State 


nd 


served as chairman of its committee on 


tration. 


Constitutional Convention of 1938 
education. He has been a member of the 
Westchester County Park Commission 
from its organization in 1923 and was 
president in 1935; he has also served as 
a member of health, recreation and civic 
government commissions in Westchester 
county. He was a member of the State 


Temporary Commission on Technical 


Institutes in 194446 and a member of 











Judge John T. Loughran, Chief Judge, Court of Appeals, Administers the Oath of 
Office to Chancellor Myers 
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Need for a State University in 1946-47. 
He is a trustee of the American Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Society and 
chairman of trustees of Philipse Manor 
fail. 

\ graduate of New York University, 
he received his master’s degree from 
Columbia University. New York Uni- 
versity conferred on him the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws in 1932. He was 
decorated by the Italian Government as 
Chevalier of the Order of Cross and 
Crown of Italy in 1920 and as Com- 
mendatore in 1931. 


The new Chancellor, Regent John P. 
Myers, joined the Board of Regents in 
1944 and has been Vice Chancellor since 
1947. A native of Plattsburg, Chancellor 
Myers has been actively identified with 
the business and financial interests of 
northern New York and with educational 
and civic affairs for many years. He was 
graduated from Princeton University and 
holds the honorary degree of doctor of 
science from Clarkson College and the 
honorary doctor of laws degree from 
St Lawrence University. 


For 12 years he was a member of the 
Plattsburg Board of Education and in 
1931-32 he was president of the board. 
He was a trustee of the Auburn Theo- 


logical Seminary from 1918 to 1944. 


Chancellor Myers was associated with 
the American Bank Note Company in 
New York City for five years, returning 
to Plattsburg in 1913 to assume the man- 
agement of M. P. Myers and Company, 
a wholesale hardware business established 
by his father. Since 1937 he has been 
president of the Plattsburg National Bank 
and Trust Company, after serving earlier 
as vice president and director. He was 
vice president of the New York State 
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State Temporary Commission on the 





Vice Chancellor Edward R. Eastman 


Bankers Association in 1941 and _ presi- 
dent of the association in 1942. He was 
a member of the executive council of the 
Jankers Association, 1943—46, 


and has been a trustee of its Educational 


American 


Foundation since 1946. 

Vice Chancellor Edward R. Eastman 
was elected to the Board of Regents in 
1946. 
state and national agricultural affairs for 


He has been a leading figure in 
many years. After ten years as teacher 
and principal of public schools and a 
teacher of agriculture, he was county 
agricultural agent in Delaware county, 
and assistant county agricultural leader 
of New York State. 


was editor of the Dairymen’s League 


For five years he 


News and he has been editor and presi- 
dent of the American Agriculturist since 
1922. 


He has been active in the field of rural 
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Chancellor John P. Myers is seated at the head of the table. 


Frank P. Graves, Former Regent George L. 


Regents Honor Chancellor Wallin 





At his right, Chancellor 
Emeritus William J. Wallin. Continuing along that side of the table: Former Commissioner 


Hinman, Regent Jacob L. Holtsmann, Regent 


W. Kingsland Macy, Regent John F. Brosnan, Regent Dominick F. Maurillo. 
At Chancellor Myers’ left: Former Regent Gordon Knox Bell, Vice Chancellor Edward 
R. Eastman, Regent Wm Leland Thompson, Regent George Hopkins Bond, Commissioner 


Lewis A. Wilson, Regent Welles V. Moot. 


education and is a strong advocate of the 
central school. He was secretary of the 
Committee of Twenty-One which made a 
rural school survey of New York in 
1921-22, and is now president of the 
New York State Council on Rural Edu- 
cation. 

Regent Eastman was the recipient in 
1946 of the first Alfred E. Smith Award 
given by the New York State Teachers 
Association for “the layman rendering 
conspicuous service to public education.” 
The award was made, according to the 
citation, because Regent Eastman has 
‘supported vigorously all forward-look- 
ing programs designed to improve edu- 
American 


cational opportunities for 


youth.” 
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He is a director of the Farm Credit 
Administration District 1 of the North- 
east and has been a member of the Na- 
tional Council of Boy Scouts of America 
and of the National Committee on Rural 
Scouting. 

In 1948 Governor Thomas FE. Dewey 
appointed him a member of New York 
State’s committee to aid displaced persons 
coming to America. 

Vice Chancellor Eastman attended 
Keuka College and Cornell University 
and has been a trustee of Cornell Univer- 
sity. He was given the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws by Alfred University in 
1946. 

He is the author of several works of 
historical fiction, the latest being ‘The 
Settlers, published in 1950. 
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Regents Urge Emergency P lanning 


Full [ Ise of Educational Resources of State and Proper 


‘Training of Youth Are Recommended 


RESOLUTION that “there be estab- 
/\ lished forthwith a Federal Man- 
power Authority to develop a plan for 
the proper training and utilization, dur- 
ing the national emergency, of the 
tremendous resources America has in her 
youth ” was adopted unanimously by the 
Board of Regents at its meeting in New 
York on December 15th. 

\ copy of the resolution, with an ac- 
companying statement embodying the 
specific recommendations of the Regents 
for the cooperation, under such authority, 
of all the educational institutions in New 
York State, all of which are a part of 
The University of the State of New York 
and under the jurisdiction of the Regents, 
was sent by Commissioner Lewis A. 
Wilson to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Defense, Gover- 
Dewey, the New York 
Senators and Congressmen and to every 


nor Thomas E. 


institution affiliated with the University. 

For the most effective use of the re- 
sources of education in the national 
emergency the Regents suggest definite 
steps in which the schools may cooperate 
including : 

1 Renewed emphasis on physical fit- 
ness 

Renewed efforts in the teaching of 

the democratic processes 

3 Acceleration of high school and col 
lege programs whenever feasible 
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The Regent statement follows in part: 


In such a national emergency as we 
are now facing it is urgent that all our 
resources be mobilized, including those 
of education. . . The State of New 
York with its 120 colleges and univer- 
sities, its technical schools and _ insti- 
tutes and with its tremendous network 
of public and private elementary and 
secondary schools is ready to provide 
all possible assistance in this crucial 
period. It appears inevitable that this 
will mean some reorganization of pro- 
grams and reassignment of staff. 


It would appear that the time has 
come when we as a Nation must re- 
quest some form of universal national 
service from all our young men and 
women within certain age limits; this 
would mean a period of basic military 
training for most of our youth. Any 
training program that is developed, 
however, must be conceived with great 
care lest there be great wastage of our 
available human resources. Moreover, 
it is most important that every step be 
taken, both for reasons of economy and 
for efficiency, to make certain that any 
national training program will make 
maximum utilization of educational re- 
sources that are available. 


The statement referred to the experi 
ence during World War II when perma 
nent educational facilities, sometimes 
retooled and supplemented by temporary 
facilities, were utilized by the military 
program and suggested a repetition of 


the same procedure. 
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The statement continued: 


It is self-evident that the basic mili- 
tary training itself must be provided 
directly by military authorities, but 
most technical and general education 
programs can be provided best by or- 
ganized education. Such matters of 
policy are emphasized for the purpose 
of utilizing to the fullest extent all our 
resources to the end that we may meet 
satisfactorily an unparalleled emer- 
gency. 

We believe that the ideal setup 
would envisage the return of young 
men and women, after a period of basic 
training, to the educational facilities in 
the neighborhood of their homes for 
the supplemental and fundamental edu- 
cational programs essential to their 
training to meet all the necessary and 
varying needs. 

In order that the policies enunciated 
above may be implemented at the earli- 
est possible moment, it is our belief 
that certain definite steps should be 
taken now by officials of our educa- 
tional institutions. 

Renewed emphasis should be given 
to all programs that are concerned with 
physical fitness and the correction of 
physical defects. 

Upon every level of educational en- 
deavor there should be renewed efforts 
to acquaint our youth with our Ameri- 
can heritage and to provide a_ better 
understanding of the present interna- 
tional situation. To this end the Re- 
gents have already appointed a com- 
mittee that will assist the State 
Education Department in preparing 
supplementary materials for use in the 
schools, and are revising the program 
for the teaching of American history. 


Urgent consideration should be given 
immediately by both our secondary 
schools and by our colleges to the 
desirability of providing accelerated 
programs. Acceleration upon the sec- 
ondary level would make it possible for 
a very large number of young men to 
receive at least one year of college edu- 
cation before a possible call to military 
service, by enabling them to complete 
high school before they reach their 17th 
birthday. The accelerated program 
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that is conceived would utilize the usal 
summer vacations and, in some ‘n- 
stances, would make it possible ‘or 
some young men to take slighily 
heavier loads during the regular aca- 
demic sessions. 

Secondary schools and _ colleges 
should take active steps to ascertain 
what they have to offer to the adult 
population of the communities in which 
they exist. For example, laborator 
facilities might be utilized for the train- 
ing of technicians in subprofessional 
areas. As a further illustration, World 
War II revealed critical shortcomings 
in our population in literacy, so much 
so in fact that the Army and the Navy 
had to provide special classes in read- 
ing and writing. The existence of such 
educational deficiencies should be a 
challenge to our schools. Each indi- 
vidual institution should be making an 
inventory of its facilities in terms of 
possible services that could be available, 
including the offering of pre-induction 
training for military service and pos- 
sible contributions to essential war 
industries. 


- 


of oe 


High School ‘Testing 

The Educational Testing Service has 
announced its sixth annual nation-wide 
high school testing program, Toward 
Student Understanding of Contemporary 
Affairs. 

Schools participating must register in 
the program before March Ist. 

The purposes of this program are: (1) 
to find out how well young people are 
informed about contemporary affairs; 
(2) to learn whether they also are capa- 
ble of making sound and critical judg- 
ments about them; (3) to motivate pupils 
and teachers toward the development of 
these abilities. 

Information and _ registration blanks 
may be obtained from Cooperative Test 
Division, Educational Testing Service, 


Princeton, N. J 
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Report on Teaching of History 


ireater emphasis upon the teaching of 

erican history in chronological order 
and other changes designed to give school 
children a more thorough appreciation of 
the American heritage are recommended 
in a recent report by a Regents committee 
of college historians. 

\merican history,” says the report, 

‘is replete with values, and it behooves all 
teachers at all grades to drive these home 
again and again. 

“Teachers in the field of American 
literature should be encouraged to select 
for student reading and study the biogra- 
phies and writings of past leaders of 
\merican thought and action. Literary 
as well as historical values can be gleaned 
from the writings of men like Jefferson, 
Webster, Wilson, and Roosevelt.” 

World history, the committee urges, 
should be taught “ primarily for the needs 
of American students” and the course 
should stress “the predominant role 
which Europeans have for centuries been 
playing in the creation of the world in 
which we live today.” More considera- 
tion should be given to the colonial ex- 
periences of the Western European 
nations in America, especially the experi- 
ences of Britain, the report urges, and 
greater attention should be devoted to the 
heritage that the European colonists 
brought to the New World. The report 
declares : 

The European background to Amer- 
ican history can not be denied. During 
the years following the discovery of the 
New World a thin but growing trickle 
of colonists from the European lands 
brought to the American shores the 
way of life with which they were 
familiar. Behind them lay patterns of 
life established over more than a thou- 
sand years in the countries of Western 
Europe, patterns which show important 
similarities among themselves, and no 
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less important differences. All these 
backgrounds were reflected in the types 
of colonies they established, the way of 
life they attempted to organize for 
themselves. What eventually became 
the United States, after the colonists 
had won independence, was probably 
the greatest borrower in the history of 
mankind. As the tree of American 
life grew, it was shaped by its new 
environment — the climate in which it 


grew — quite as much as by the sap 
which flowed upward from its Old 
World roots. And in due time the 


fruits from that tree were to be shared 
with the Old World. Its seeds were 
to be planted in the soil of the home- 
lands from which the early colonists 
and the later immigrants had come to 
America, there to become powerful 
factors in the modern development of 
the Old World. 

Nobody understands our legal and 
political institutions, our ideas of lib- 
erty and the rights of persons, who does 
not know something of the great tradi- 
tion that runs from Magna Charta to 
surke. 


In the opinion of the committee, the 
present syllabus does not emphasize this 
tradition sufficiently. 

While the report states the case for 
both the “ topical and “ chronological ” 
approach to the teaching of history, a 
majority of the committee favors the lat- 
ter and expresses a feeling that the 
topical approach has been overdone. 

Among other recommendations of the 
committee, one has to do with the teach- 
ing of historic controversies. With re- 
spect to this the report says: 

Considerable improvement is needed 
in the bibliographies to be found within 
the syllabus. It is suggested that the 
points of view of the several authors 
should be indicated and that an attempt 
be made to bring into focus the his- 
toric controversies existing among 
liberal, radical and conservative schools 
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of thought. The conflict of interests 
is the very stuff of politics, as Madison 
pointed out long ago in the Federalist. 
If these differences are honestly pre- 
sented we have no fear that American 
democracy will suffer. 


For eighth grade pupils the committee 
suggests a thorough review of American 
history because so many of them will leave 
school before completing their high school 


course. 


The committee, which has been at work 
since 1949, is made up of the following 
outstanding leaders: Colonel Herman 
Beukema, professor and head of Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, United States 
Military Academy, West Point; Dr 
Harry J. Carman, professor of history, 
Columbia College, Columbia University ; 
Dr W. Freeman Galpin, professor of 
history, Syracuse University; Dr Ross J. 
S. Hoffman, professor of modern history 
and head of Department of History, 
Graduate School, Fordham University ; 
Dr John T. Horton, professor of history 


and government, University of Buffalo; 


Dr Arthur M. Schlesinger, professor 


history, Harvard University, Cambrid 
Mass. 

The committee was appointed by 1 
Regents to evaluate the state syllabus 
history and particularly the teaching 
American history at the senior high sch: 
level. The report now goes to the histo 
syllabus committee, which is made up 
the following members: William Fre¢ 
man, Brooklyn Technical High Scho 
William A. Hamm, assistant superinten 
ent of schools, New York; Gertruck 
Helmer, Watertown High School; Isaac 
Hersh, Central Commercial High School, 
New York; Loretta Klee, supervisor of 
social studies, Ithaca; Harold Long, Glens 
Falls High School; Charles J. Mahoney, 
diocesan superintendent of schools, Roch 
ester; Arthur Nugent, Cardinal Hayes 
High School, New York; Roy A. Price, 
Syracuse University; George W. Van 
Vleck, Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
Day School, Brooklyn; Claude L. Kulp, 
superintendent of schools, Ithaca; Ben- 
Willis, 
uffalo. 


jamin C. superintendent — of 
B 


schools, 


Schuyler Mansion Restored 


Restoration of Schuyler Mansion in 
Albany to its original appearance was 
recently completed with the hanging of 
window draperies reproduced from 
samples of materials of the period of 
General Philip Schuyler’s occupation of 
the home. Floors have been treated and 
waxed in the manner of the important 
houses of the period. Interior woodwork 
is painted according to colors discovered 
by careful scraping to reveal the original 
paint. 
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The property, from a historic stand 
point and from the standpoint of an 
accurate restoration, now ranks with such 
properties of outstanding importance as 
the buildings at Williamsburg, the Jeffer- 
son home at Monticello and the Jumel 
Mansion in New York City. 

Public interest in Schuyler Mansion 
has been greatly stimulated by this resto- 
ration. An average of something over a 
thousand visitors a month are registered 
on the guest book. 
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ltegents Grant Charters 


Charter actions taken by the Board of 
Regents at its meeting on November 17th 
include the following : 
the 
Experiments, 


By amendment to its charter, 
Bureau of Educational 
New York City, was authorized to change 
its name to The Bank Street College of 
Education, and by further amendment 
the institution was authorized to operate 
a graduate school offering courses lead- 
ing to the degree of master of science in 
education. 1915 the Bureau has 


operated a school widely known for its 


Since 


progressive experimental work in nursery 
and primary school education. 

Finch Junior College, New York City, 
was granted authority, by amendment to 
its charter, to confer the degrees of as- 
sociate in arts and associate in applied 
science, 

Miss Hewitt’s Classes, a preprimary, 
elementary and secondary school for girls, 
New York City, was granted a provi- 
sional charter valid for five years. 

The Reece School, New York City, 
was granted a provisional charter valid 


for five years. 


The Central Yeshiva Beth Joseph 
Rabbinical Seminary Byalistok Novaro- 
dok, Brooklyn, received an _ absolute 


charter to replace its provisional char- 
ter. 
the orthodox rabbinate. 


The seminary trains young men for 


The Regents granted for one year a 
charter to the 
sible Seminary, Inc., Johnson City. The 


provisional Saptist 
seminary offers postsecondary education 
to prepare men and women for all phases 
of the Christian ministry. It is main- 
tained by the General Association of 
Regular Baptists. 

A three-year extension to its provi- 
sional charter was granted the National 


Serigraph Society, Inc., New York City. 
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This is a nonprofit organization which 
promotes serigraphy as an art form and 
disseminates information to artists and to 
the general public concerning serigraphy. 
The the 
Quarterly. 


society publishes Serigraph 


The St Lawrence County Historical 
Association, at Canton, was granted a 
provisional charter valid for five years. 
The 
research and collect books, manuscripts 


association will promote historical 


and other items of historical interest to 
the county. 
The 


Inc., Flushing, was granted amendment 


3owne House Historical Society, 


to its charter to permit a change in the 


number of its trustees. 


Television for Education 


A committee of the Board of Regents, 
including Regents Jacob L. Holtzmann, 
Eastman and Roger Williams 


Chancellor 


Edward R. 
Straus, was appointed by 
William J. Wallin in 


with the matter of securing the allocation 
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of television channels for education. 
Appointment of this committee fol- 
lowed the appearance of Chancellor Wal- 
lin and Counsel Charles A. Brind jr at a 
hearing before the Federal Communica- 


tions Commission in Washington, No- 
vember 28th, on the allocation of televi- 
sion frequencies. Chancellor Wallin 


pleaded before that commission for pro- 
vision for television service for state-wide 
educational use, not only for formal edu- 
cation but for the dissemination of educa- 
tion in health, in skills of all kinds, for 
educational programs for adults and the 
use of leisure time. 
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Several proposed bond issues were ap- 
proved by the Board of Regents at its 
meeting on November 17th. The action 
was taken in accordance with the require- 
ment of the local finance law that the 
Board of Regents approve propositions 
for bond issues to cover school improve- 
ments in districts where the cost of such 
improvements would bring the bonded 
indebtedness above 10 per cent of the 
full valuation of the district’s real prop- 
erty. 

The issues approved were as follows: 

Alden Central School, an issue of $800,000 
for construction of an addition to the central 
school building, grading of site and purchase 
of necessary furnishings 

Central Square Central School, an issue of 
$2,040,000 for construction of three school 
buildings 


North Creek Central School, an issue of 
$449,000 for construction of an addition to the 


Bond Issues Approved 





high school building, grading and improviig 
of site and purchasing of equipment 

St Regis Falls Central School, an issue of 
$8898 for purchase of school buses 

Honeoye Falls Central School, an issue of 
$925,000 for construction of an addition to the 
existing building with furnishings and equip- 
ment, reconstruction of the existing building 
with furnishings and equipment, erection of a 
school bus garage and purchase of equipment 

Union Free School district 5, town of Hemp- 
stead, Nassau county, an issue of $185,000 to 
finance completion and equipment of a new ele- 
mentary school 

Union Free School district 3, town of Hemp- 
stead, Nassau county, an issue of $1,100,000 for 
construction of an addition to the Prospect 
Avenue School, construction of an addition to 
the Newbridge Road School and acquisition of 
land 

Common School district 17, town of Union, 
Broome county, an issue of $17,050 for purchase 
of land and an issue of $140,000 for construc- 


tion of an addition to the elementary school 


Long Island Study Begins 


A cooperative study of the needs for 
post-high school education in the Long 
Island area has been undertaken. 

A community advisory council made up 
of representatives of 27 groups in Nassau 
and Suffolk counties is sponsoring the 
study and Hofstra College has underwrit- 
ten the survey with an initial grant. The 
study will be directed by Dr Matthew N. 
Chappell, head of the psychology depart- 
ment at Hofstra. 

The study will seek answers to the 
following questions: 

1 How many secondary school gradu- 
ates are attending college or other post- 
secondary school educational institutions ? 
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2 Of those remaining, how many are 
considered qualified for further education 
or iraining ? 

3 By what types of further educational 
training could they benefit ? 

4 Why did they not continue further 
education or training ? 

5 Under what conditions, financial or 
otherwise, would they have continued ? 


Dr Paul A. Hedlund, Division of Re- 
search, is a member of the steering com- 
mittee for the study. Dr Philip A. 
Cowen, acting assistant coordinator for 
State University research, and Louis A. 
Conger jr, of his staff, are also providing 
technical advice for the study. 
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[he Settlers, a historical novel by Vice 
Chancellor Edward R. Eastman, is a 
dramatic story of pioneer life in the Gene- 
see country of western New York in 
the years just preceding and during the 
War of 1812. 
been published by Century House, Wat- 
kins Glen, N. Y. 


The book has recently 


The narrative tells the story of the 
migration of a hardy little group of five 
men, four women and a ten-year-old boy 
who left their farm homes in Columbia 
county on a cold February morning in 
1807 and plodded westward to settle in 
the land that had lately been the Iroquois 
hunting country. In this book we meet 
again Nate Williams and his wife Con- 
stant, who 30 years before had been with 
Clinton and Sullivan in Regent Eastman’s 
stirring tale, The Destroyers. The story 
then relates vividly the joys and the sor- 
rows, the hardships and the successes, 
the work and the play, the loves and the 
hates as these settlers join others in 
carving out a living in the wilderness and 
defending their homes. It is an exciting 
tale of adventure, a historical romance 
that will appeal to both youth and adults, 
and a carefully documented account of 
frontier life in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century. Through it all runs Vice 
Chancellor Eastman’s wholesome philoso- 
phy of life. It is good supplementary 
reading for high school history classes 
and at the same time it is an interesting 
and inspiring story. 

Dr Arthur K. Getman, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, says 
of it: 

The Settlers, by Edward R. East- 
man, makes an exceedingly valuable 
contribution to the supplementary read- 
ing materials for high school pupils 
studying American history. A farm 
family living in Columbia county, New 
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Eastman Writes of Genesee Pioneers 


York, prior to the War of 1812, is 
portrayed in migrating over the Cats- 
kill Trail to Ithaca, Geneva and the 
Genesee valley. The ideals, hopes and 
difficulties of the pioneers are presented 
in a manner to secure and hold the in- 
terest of high school pupils. The 
activities of this rural family are de- 
scribed from the standpoint of life 
within the home, life on the trail and 
the final settlement in the fertile val- 
ley of the Genesee river. 

The story is based on_ historically 
accurate records which should make the 
novel valuable reading for pupils in 
their study of the development and 
growth of America. 


7 

Regents Appointments 

The Board of Regents made several 
appointments at its meeting in Albany on 
November 17th. 

William superintendent of 
schools in New York City, and Ben D. 
Wood, of Columbia University, were re- 


Jansen, 


appointed to the State Examinations 
Board, each for a term of five years be- 
ginning January 1, 1950. To fill the 
vacancy on the Examinations Board 
caused by the expiration of the term of 
Frank S. Hackett of Riverdale, the Re- 
gents appointed Louis J. Wolner, prin- 
cipal of Homer Central School, for a term 
ending December 31, 1954. 

Joseph D. Rounds of Buffalo was ap- 
pointed to the Library Council to fill the 
vacancy caused by the expiration of the 
term of Wharton Miller of Syracuse. 
Mr Rounds was appointed for a term of 
five years from October 1, 1950. He is 
director of the Erie County Public Li- 


brary. 
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Several changes in the organization of 
the Department, including the formation 
of two new divisions, were made by the 
Board of Regents at its meeting on No- 
vember 17th. Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
previously Assistant Commissioner for 
Adult Education and Special Services, 
was designated Assistant Commissioner 
for Pupil Personnel Services and Adult 
Education, to administer the new divisions 
of pupil personnel services and of adult 
education. These services and functions 
were placed under the supervision of the 
Associate Commissioner for Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Dr Harry V. 
Gilson. 

The new Division of Pupil Personnel 
Services will include certain bureaus pre- 
viously operating under other divisions 
of the Department together with a new 


bureau formed by a grouping of functions 


Department Services Reorganized 





The 


bureaus are: Bureau of Guidance, Bure: 


both established and projected. 


of Examinations and Testing, Bureau 
Health Services, Bureau for Handicapp: 
Children, Bureau of Psychological ar 

Psychiatric Services. 

The Division of Adult Education is an 
expansion of the program in that field 
formerly carried as a Bureau. 

Other organizational changes author 
ized by the Regents at its November 17th 
meeting include the transfer of the Divi 
Rehabilitation to the 
of the De 

Sureau of 


sion otf Vocational 


vocational education branch 
partment; the transfer of the 
Audio and Visual Aids to the instruc 
tional services branch of the Department, 
and the assignment of the Division oi 
Motion Pictures as an administrative 
agency directly responsible to the office 


of the Commissioner. 


Public School Enrolments Rise 


The trend in public school enrolment 
is still definitely and steadily upward, ac- 
cording to a survey recently completed 
by the Bureau of Statistical Services of 
the Department. The enrol- 
ment for all public schools, as of Sep- 
tember 30th, is 1,956,780, which repre- 


estimated 


sents an increase of 40,773 over the en- 
rolment of September 30, 1949. 

New York City reported an increase 
of 11,561 as compared with an increase 
of 5164 the previous year. Forty other 
cities reported increased enrolments and 
21 cities reported small decreases. The 
net gain in the cities was 13,077. 
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Of the 100 villages under a superin 
tendent of schools, 82 reported increased 
enrolments, 17 decreased enrolments and 
one remained the same. The net increase 
in these 100 villages was 10,811 pupils. 

Central schools and union free schools 
with high school departments had an in- 
crease of 15,385 pupils. 

The unusual increases in a few com 
mon school districts and union free ele 
mentary districts was considerably offset 
by the reduction in the number of such 
districts through formation of central dis 
tricts. The approximate increase was 
1500 pupils in such districts. 
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Vocational Education 





More V ocational ‘Training Needed 


efforts of our schools to keep pace with 


Enrolment in vocational schools and 
classes maintained by school districts and 
county vocational education and extension 
boards for high school pupils and for 
adults in New York the 


1949-50 school year totaled 563,522. 


State during 


\ breakdown of this figure into the 
special fields of study reveals the follow- 
ing enrolments: agricultural education, 
14,113; homemaking, 133,194; business 
and distributive, 202,214; and industrial, 
126,045. 


rolments 


A further analysis of the en- 
that 404,661 
were enrolled in regular day classes and 


shows students 
158,861 adults were enrolled in special 
classes intended to meet the needs of a 
The total en- 


9 5 


rapidly expanding group. 


rolment represents an increase of 
per cent over that of the previous year. 
The data presented above do not take 
into consideration the educational serv- 
ices maintained in the registered business 
schools and the private trade schools ap- 
proved by the Department. Registered 
business schools for the year totaled 69 
with an enrolment of 22,932. During the 
year licenses were issued to 261 private 
trade schools with a total enrolment of 


56,832. 

Commenting on the significance of these 
figures, Dr Arthur K. Getman, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education 
said: 

The complexity of modern society 
requires a high degree of ability on the 
part of workers at all levels. Currently, 
there is a shortage of competent per- 
sons in practically all fields of employ- 
ment. Conditions in agriculture, busi- 
ness and industry change so rapidly 
that they tend to outstrip by far the 
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new demands for training. This need 
for the services of technically trained 
persons rises more rapidly than the in- 


crease of persons available with spe 
cialized training. 
There is a critical need for school 


officials and teachers to devise patterns 
of instruction that will prepare in- 
creased numbers of pupils, more effec- 
tively than in the past, for responsible 
entrance into modern society as citizens 
and as wage-earners. The record of 
growth in these services is encouraging 
but we are forced to admit that the 
educational attainments are still sub- 
stantially below that which is necessary 
for effective civic and economic living 


for the individual or for the welfare of 
society. In providing industrial edu- 
cation services in rural areas, the 
rapidly developing cooperative work- 


study programs are offering attractive 
opportunities at relatively low 
As new district organizations develop, 
special area schools will supplement the 
present teaching facilities so as to pro- 
vide specialized courses on both an 
efficient and economical basis. 


costs. 


5 * 


Teachers Available 

Several home economics students who 
have been on the accelerated program at 
the State Teachers College in Plattsburg 
will be graduated in January 1951. These 
students are available now for homemak- 
ing teaching positions. 

Information regarding available teach- 
ers can be obtained from Louise Norton, 
Home Economics 


State 


director of education, 


Department, Plattsburg Teachers 


College. 
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Work-Study P rograms Have Value 





Pupils Learn Good W ork Habits and Tend 
To Finish High School ‘Training 


Spe OFFICALS and teachers are 
recognizing the educational values of 
a work-study program for high school 
In many places this plan of in- 


the practical 


youth. 
struction 
means of providing reasonably adequate 


embodies only 
vocational education in the fields of busi- 
ness and industry. 

Recent studies reveal the encouraging 
evidence that approximately 60 per cent 
of the pupils completing this program 
actually enter employment, upon gradua- 
tion from school, in the specific field in 
Well- 


planned and well-administered programs 


which the training was secured. 


represent a high-quality type of service 
in which the best tested principles of vo- 
cational education are applied. It em- 
bodies excellent methods of work activity 
and deals specifically with the personality 
the 
Effective cooperative work-study services 


and welfare needs of individual. 
should greatly enhance the holding power 


of the high school. 


Currently, 85 schools are maintaining 
work-study courses in the field of office 
skills and merchandising with an enrol- 
ment of 5947 pupils. In ‘12 schools of 
the State, work-study courses in the fields 
of diversified industrial employment are 
being maintained with an enrolment of 
1912 pupils. Present experience indi- 
cates the importance of selecting a quali- 
fied coordinator, of thoughtful selection 
of pupils for cooperative instruction, de- 
velopment of specific courses of study 
based on local needs, correlation of the 
instruction in occupational theory and 
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ARTHUR K. GETMAN 
Assistant Commissioner for 
locational Education 


practice and work activities and the main 
tenance of effective community-school re 
lations. Special care has been exercised 
in the elimination of employment activi 
ties which tend to exploit the pupil. 

The cooperative work-study program 
provides an effective job conditioning for 
youth. There are many common and 
necessary elements in all types of jobs 
such as good manners, willingness to take 
direction, mneatness, accurate spelling, 
legible writing, competence in arithmetic, 
pride in quantity and quality of one’s 
work and a general cooperative outlook 
the 


training may be provided on a pay roll 


Some of most valuable vocational 
job when guidance, supervision of the 
work and related instruction accompany 
it. The plan of alternating work and 
study has enabled many pupils to make 
better progress in their schoolwork and 
at the same time to develop cooperative 
the 
Once a youth is able to get a job and is 


interests and competence on job. 
worthy to hold it, many of the trouble- 


some problems of adjustment vanish 
Schoolwork made significant in the light 
of a job is becoming an essential goal for 
the modern high school. 

Organizing an effective and economical 


vocational education program in_ the 
smaller communities has always been dif 


ficult because of low enrolments, diversity 
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Mahopac High School Pupil Learns at Local Garage 


of interests and the high cost of opera- 
tion. The work-study program seems to 
be an effective solution to this problem. 
Coordinators may be employed by indi- 
vidual districts, by county vocational 
education and extension boards or by 
hoards of cooperative educational serv- 
ices with teaching and supervisory activi- 
ties available for several schools. Pupils 
work half of each day, or approximately 
three hours, on the job and spend the 


While 


at offices they perform various types of 


remainder of the day in school. 


clerical work such as filing, stenography, 
the 
serving as receptionist. 


typing, answering telephone and 
In stores they 
work in a stockroom as inventory clerks, 
packers and wrappers; they serve as as- 
sistants in arranging counter and window 
displays, as delivery clerks and, of course, 
as members of the sales staff, learn to sell 
merchandise. In industrial employment 
pupils engage in such work as automotive 


repair, graphic arts, food trades, needle 
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trades, building construction, beauty cul- 
ture, milk processing, plumbing, electrical 
installation, sheet-metal work, oil burner 
servicing and meat cutting. 

It will be clear that careful planning 
and supervision are needed to adapt office 
and job production to learning, and learn- 
ing to production requirements. It re- 
quires patience and ability to close the 
The skilful 


coordinator, with the aid of an advisory 


gaps as and when they arise. 


board and school officials, is usually able 
to develop sound community-school rela- 
tions and effective job-learning adjust- 
ments. 

sulletins and circulars are available on 
request to the Department to assist local 
personnel in studying the needs for and 
advantages of the work-study plan and in 
establishing such services. If further as- 
staff 
available on request to provide the spe- 


sistance is needed, members are 
cialized services needed to undertake and 


develop this type of program. 
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Higher Education 











College Enrolments Decrease 


Attendance at the colleges and univer- 
sities of New York State shows a slight 
decrease this year. The total enrolment 
as of November Ist, for the current aca- 
demic sessions, is 321,079, as compared 
with 327,450 at the same time last vear. 


The decrease, however, is greater than 


the apparent difference in these totals 
since the two-year institutes of arts and 
sciences for the first time are included 


in the enrolments for higher educational 
institutions by virtue of their membership 
in the State University. 
these in.titutes as of November 1, 1950, 
totaled 11,482. 
Enrolment of 
86,585 this year from the 108,878 of No- 
1949 —a but 


one that was obviously to be expected. 


Enrolments at 


veterans dropped to 


vember marked decrease 

Full-time students in the current aca- 
demic year number 184,446, or 57 
the total The 
centage of full-time students last year was 


per 
cent of enrolment. per- 
63 per cent. 

Reports filed with the State Education 
Department show an increase over last 
year of approximately 2800 in the enrol- 


ment of new students entering college jor 
the first time. Such 
44,792 this year. 


students number 


There is in the current year a marked 
increase in enrolment for graduate study, 
the the field of 
graduate enrolments 


with heaviest rise in 


education, where 
number 19,117 as compared with 11,822 
as of November 1949. 
flects the 
requirements of the Teachers Salary Law 


This increase re- 
response of teachers to the 
of 1947, which provides additional sal- 
ary for teachers holding advanced degrees 

Significant increases over last year's 
enrolments are also noted in the fields of 
education, 2085: medicine, 805; nursing, 


1435: 


enrolments are shown in the fields of en- 


and agriculture, 480. Decreased 
gineering, 5019, and business, 1536, al- 
though enrolments in graduate courses in 
engineering have increased by 1408 and 
in business subjects by 346. 

The largest undergraduate enrolment 
for the current year is in the arts and 
sciences field, with a total enrolment of 
95,864. 


New President at Oneonta College 


Dr Royal Franklin Netzer will become 
president of Oneonta State Teachers Col- 
lege, a unit of State University of New 
York, February Ist, upon the retirement 
of Dr Charles W. Hunt, who is retiring 
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for mandatory reasons of age. Doctor 
Geneseo State 


1939. He 


Netzer has been dean of 


Teachers College since was 


previously on the faculty of the Tempe 


Teachers College in Arizona. 
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Secondary Education 





New Principals Meet the Department 


“ Three crucial problems face public 
education today,” Dr Harry V. Gilson, 
\ssociate Commissioner of Education, 
told new high school principals. * First 
is the problem of getting and holding 
capable teachers. Second is the problem 
of providing adequate buildings and other 
school facilities. Third is the problem of 
developing a more effective educational 
program, especially in the secondary 
schools.” 

Doctor Gilson’s talk was one of the 
highlights of the two-day conference for 
beginning principals held in Albany, 
November Ist and 2d. This annual con- 
ference is arranged by the Division of 
Secondary Education of the Department 
for the orienting of new school adminis- 
trators and supervisors and those with 
one or two years’ experience. 

In a plea for intelligent supervision, 
Dr Warren W. Knox, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, asked that principals 
respect the individuality of teachers. 

Dr Harrison H. Van Cott, Director of 
the Division of Secondary Education, was 
chairman of the conference. In a final 
summation, he called attention to the in- 
spiring and adventurous aspects of the 
school principal’s position. 

At the opening of the conference the 
participants were greeted by Dr Lewis A. 
Wilson, 


Dr James E. 


Commissioner of Education. 
Allen jr, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, explained the organization and 
purpose of the State Education Depart- 
ment and outlined the various services it 


provides to the schools. 


Problems in the articulation of second 
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ary education with the elementary school 
program were discussed under the lead- 
ership of Dr William E. Young, Director 
of the Division of Elementary Education. 

Dr Theodore C. Wenzl, Chief of the 
3ureau. of Apportionment, explained 
regulations in regard to state aid. 

Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Pupil Personnel Serv- 
iees and Adult Education, described the 
help individual schools may secure from 
the Bureau of Adult Education, the 
Sureau for Handicapped Children and 
the Bureau of Audio and Visual Aids. 

A prolonged discussion period was pro- 
vided during which principals were in- 
vited to ask questions on individual or 
local problems. Specialists from the 
various bureaus of the Department were 
on hand to offer information, suggestions 


and advice on these problems. 


New Centralizations 

Two new centralizations were voted in 
December. The Bath Central School 
District was voted December 6th by a 
vote of 1022 to 152. The new district 
includes one union free school district 
and 20 common school districts, all 
located in Steuben county. 

The Ellenville Central School District 
was voted December 15th by a vote of 
1166 to 397. The new district includes 
two union free school districts and a por 
tion of another and 25 common school 


districts in Ulster and Sullivan counties 
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Adult Education 








Filmstrip for ‘Training Use 


\ new professional training filmstrip 
in adult education, prepared by — the 
Bureau of Adult ducation, is available 
for loan to public schools Entitled 
The Good Look — Organizing the Com 
prehensive Adult Education Program,” 
the filmstrip is in color and is furnished 
with an accompanying seript for reading 

\ccording to Dr Edwin’ R. Van 


Kleeck, \ssistant Commissioner — for 


Pupil Personnel Services and Adult Edu- 
cation, “ This filmstrip tells a basic story 
about adult education in New York State 
that should be known by every adminis- 
trator and teacher in adult education 
work, by every member of adult education 
advisory committees and of boards of 
education. It is also useful in interpret- 
ng adult education to practically all 
groups and individuals in the community. 
It tells the story of the needs which 

lults have for further education — and 
the ways in which the public schools can 
meet those needs.” 

Originally produced as a flip-chart for 
use in the new leadership workshops 

r directors of adult education which are 


being held at 12 


locations in the State 
luring the current year, the material has 
w been produced in filmstrip form to 
ake it readily and cheaply available to 


the schools in any community of the 


work on the filmstrip and 
ript was done by Morris Schaefer, su 


pervisor in the Bureau of Adult Educa 


Copies of the filmstrip are available 


r loan without charge. Any school sys 
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tems interested in purchasing copes 
its own may do so. Inquiries about t! 
filmstrip should be addressed tot! 
Bureau of Adult) Education, 23 Sout! 


Pearl street, Albany 7, N. \ 


In-Service l raining 

During the early tall teachers of adults 
in two regions of the State participated 
in leadership training sessions arranged 
by local directors of adult education and 
the Bureau of Adult Education. Training 
meetings held in White Plains and Bui 
falo attracted large numbers of teachers 
from these communities as well as from 
neighboring areas. 

In accordance with the Commissioner's 
Regulations, local directors will be re 
quired to provide annual programs of 
in-service training for their teachers be 
ginning July 1, 1952, according to 
Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Pupil Personnel Serv 
ices and Adult Education. Therefore, 
these training sessions were approached 
as pilot projects because they demon 
strated a variety of activities and technics 
usable by local directors in conducting 
their in-service teacher-training programs 

Training sessions at both locations 
were similar in that they dealt with prob- 
lems of primary interest to attending 
teachers. Both had demonstrations ot 
“first night’ procedures that could be 


adapted for opening meetings of classes 
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Kudie and Visual Education 





Films from Canada 


he following 16-millimeter sound mo 


t 


on pictures have been selected from the 
list of films produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada. These films 
should be of interest to many teachers, 
either for presentation in the classroom 
or for use at parent-teacher association 
meetings and with other adult discussion 
gTOUpsS 

lor rental rates, and also for full im- 
formation relative to other films produced 
by the National Film Board of Canada, 
write to that organization at 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
The Bureau of Audio and Visual Aids 


does not circulate these films. 


1 What's on Your Mind? (11 min.) 

The strain of modern life with its com- 
plex problems tells heavily upon mental 
health. Millions try to solve their difficulties 
by the advice of quacks, but psychiatry 1s 
providing genuine help and a cure for many 
mental ills. Mental and emotional problems 


of early childhood are discussed. 


2 Who Will Teach Your Child? (24 min.) 

\ study of the teacher's vital role in the 
child’s development into steadily widening 
experience and understanding. A variety of 

situations involving the teacher's relation- 
, 


ship to pupils, parents and community high- 


lights some of the essentials of good teaching 


Why Won't Tommy Eat? (19 min.) 


The problem of children who won't eat 
and what can be done about it Film 
races from babyhood, in detail, how eating 


vabits are formed 


4+ Art for Everyone (10 mir 
The function of an art gallery in the com 


munity. The part a gallery can play in the 
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development of imagination and talent it 
a child Through participating in many 
activities painting, modeling, pageants and 
costume-making — children learn about art 


through experience 


Canadian Wheat Story (6 min.) 

From wheat harvesting to freshly baked 
bread, including transportation of wheat by 
rail and lake freighter, storage in grain 
elevators, milling processes and baking of 
the bread for final consumption 


Cattle Country (9 min.) 

The large-scale business of cattle ranch- 
ing. Included are the raising of young cat- 
tle, the care of the herds, the spring drive 
to grazing grounds, rounding them up for 
market and shipping to market 


Great Lakes (21 min.) 


Presents a picture of the immense amounts 
of diversified cargo moving along some of 
the world’s busiest shipping lanes. Shipping 
theme is used to link short sequences on 
steel production, pulp-making, shipbuilding 
and the workings of canals and locks 


Montreal (20 min.) 

Trip around Canada’s largest city In 
cluded are historic streets and buildings, the 
business section, universities, art gallery, 


airport, railways and wharves 


Peoples of Canada (20 min.) 

Canada, like the United States, has been 
settled by people of every race and from 
almost every corner of the earth Phe con 
tributions of these races to Canada’s growth 


and prosperity 


Fur Trade (11 min.) 


From the lonely lite of the trapper and the 
fur trading posts to the significant part tur, 


play im today’s modern industrial economy 
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Harvey Rice Heads State Teachers 


The importance of teaching American 
history and of all other constructive ef- 
forts to further the growth of American 
citizenship in schools was reaffirmed by 
the House of Delegates of the State 
Teachers Association meeting in New 
York City on November 20th. 


The association also indorsed the ef- 
forts of the State Education Department 
to readjust secondary education and voted 
to assist in furthering this program. 


Dr Harvey M. Rice, president of 
Oswego State Teachers College, was 
elected president of the association. Ken- 
neth A. 
School, was elected first vice president: 


Myers, Johnson City High 


Paul Wamsley, principal, School 51, Buf- 
falo, was elected second vice president ; 
Margaret A. Gollaher, Potsdam High 
School, third vice president; Mrs May A. 
Henry, Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, 


fourth vice president. 

The Alfred E. Smith Award for dis- 
tinguished service to education was pre- 
sented to Dr Clyde B. Moore, professor 
of education, Cornell University. 

Commissioner of Education Lewis A. 
\Vilson, addressing the meeting said: 
“ Everything we hope to do in the educa- 
tion of the boys and girls of the State of 
New York is centered in the classroom, 
is centered in the teachers. .. At this par- 
ticular time when we are facing problems 
that are international in character, the 
role of the classroom teacher becomes in- 
creasingly important every day and every 
month.” 


The delegates adopted a joint code of 
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ethics prepared by a committee from the 


State School Boards Association and the 


New York State Teachers Association, 


on the duties and responsibilities of the 


board of education and the teachers under 


its jurisdiction. They also adopted a 


resolution to continue the association's 
legislative program as concerns salary, 
retirement, death benefits, tenure and 


pension allowance. 


A partial list of other resolutions 
adopted follows: 


Urging local school authorities to con- 
tinue school health services 

Urging the support of programs of 
in-service training tor teachers 

Urging the State Education Depart- 
ment to call a conference of representa- 
tives of institutions preparing educational 
personnel, school administrators and 
classroom teachers, representatives of the 
State Teachers Association and other in- 
terested groups to examine present pro- 
grams of teacher education and certifica- 
tion and to recommend improvements 

Pledging continued cooperation with 
the State Education Department and the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles in their efforts 
to protect children from the dangers of 
vehicular traffic 

Denouncing misleading and pernicious 
advertising for the purchase of television 
sets “in order to prevent psychiatric 
complexes arising in children ” 

Indicating support of the effort toward 
greater unity among the federations of 
free teachers throughout the world into 
a more comprehensive and unified world 
confederation of the teaching profession 

Favoring the strengthening of the 
United Nations authority so that it may 
cope effectively with the threat of armed 
violence 
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vrus M. Higley of Norwich was 
elected president of the New York State 
School Boards Association at its 18th 
anual meeting in Syracuse, October 
21 st—23d. He succeeds J. Robert 
Chalmers of Williamsville. Mrs Mary 
kK. Brod, New Rochelle, chairman for 
District 5, was elected city vice president. 
William V. 


chairman for District 5. 


Mauer, Liberty, was elected 
Other officers 
of the association remain as previously 
elected. 

The ‘association adopted several reso- 
lutions on matters of public interest. 
They include: 

\pproval of the Joint Code of Ethics 
dealing with the relations of teachers with 
school boards, developed by a_ special 
committee of the association in coopera- 
tion with a committee of the New York 
State Teachers Association 

\pproving and supporting legislation 
in 1951 to revise the Teachers’ Salary 
law of 1947 to remove the percentage 
features of the present law 

Deploring conditions of segregation 
and racial discrimination and calling upon 
state representatives in Congress and all 
appropriate professional organizations in 
the field of education to work for their 
eradication 

Indorsing the extension and improve- 
ment of the quality and quantity of local 
school health programs 

Encouraging publishers of books and 


Boys and Girls Week 


Program material for Boys and Girls 
Week, April 29th to May 5th, will be 
distributed by Rotary International to its 
member clubs. The theme this year is 
“ Looking Forward with Youth.” 
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S-hool Boards Elect Higley 


school materials to make them attractive 
enough to compete with the less desirable 
publications available to children 

Approving efforts in the schools to 
combat the ideas of communism 

Indorsing the program designed to re- 
adjust secondary education and resolving 
to assist in the movement to re-evaluate 
curriculums and to improve instruction 
and guidance in the secondary schools of 
the State 

Encouraging inclusion of pupil driver- 
training programs in all areas of the State 


Judge W. H. Golding of Cobleskill was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Award, the first such award made by the 
association. (Commissioner of Education 
Lewis A. Wilson read the citation, which 
referred to Judge Golding’s 42 years of 
continuous membership on the Cobleskill 
board of education, his contribution to 
civic life, public welfare and the advance- 
ment of educational standards in the 
State. 


elected to the board of education for a 


Judge Golding was recently re- 
term of five years. He was for 12 years 
judge of Schoharie county. He has been 
county judge, surrogate and children’s 
court judge. He was one of the founders 
of the State School Boards Association 
and served as its president. He has also 
acted as chairman of the Regents Com 


mission on State Aid for Education. 


J. F. Barker Dies 


James F. Barker, formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools in Rochester 
and one-time president of Mechanics In 
stitute (Rochester Institute of Technol 


ogy), died in Rochester December 10th. 
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Depnariment Staff 





Vrooman Writes Historical Novel 


John J. Vrooman, of the staff of the 
Division of Archives and History of the 
historical 


Hill, 
Litho 


author of a 
Tribes 


Department, is 
Clarissa Putman of 


Baronet 


novel, 
recently published by 
Company. 

With the opening pages of the novel, 
the reader is transported to another age. 
On the sloop Enjeltje as it slowly nears 
the Albany quay is young Sir John John- 
son, eager after two years in England to 
see his father, the Sir William, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the 
In the speech of an earlier day, 


great 


Crown. 
conversation with friends and acquaint- 


ances reveals the period to be one of 
unrest in the English colony of New 
York. 

Quietly and charmingly the historical 
romance then unfolds as, back in his 


native Mohawk valley, Sir John settles 
at Fort Johnson with the lovely Dutch 
girl, Clarissa Putman, while awaiting his 
father’s consent to their marriage, attends 
the Six Nations the 
Fort Stanwix Treaty is concluded and 


Council at which 


decides that his obligation to the king is 
greater than his attachment for “ Clisty.” 
Insurrection, the battles of Oriskany and 
Saratoga and Indian raids then form the 
background for the Revolution’s begin- 
ning in the valley and for the separate 
paths of Sir John and Clarissa. 

Unlike books which 
much at but do 
becomes 


many promise 
the 


Clarissa 


outset not sustain 


interest Putman more 


engrossing as it proceeds. Events are 


graphically related and character develop- 
ment is good. The women are particu- 


larly well drawn — friendly, loyal Mrs 
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Campbell, Sir John’s understanding sister, 
Polly, and capable, self-reliant Clarissa, 
whose costumes as well as emotions are 
depicted with fidelity. Throughout the 
story the homes, the countryside and the 
customs are described accurately and in 
detail. 

A descendant of Holland Dutch found- 
ers of Schenectady, the author brings to 
this story years of original research to- 
gether with his work experience as super- 
visor of historic sites, New York State 
Education Department. Among the his 
toric properties mentioned are Fort John- 
son, Guy Park, Johnson Hall, the old 
Tryon County Court House, Oriskany 
and Saratoga battlefields, the Hasbrouck 
homes, Fort Crailo and 


and Barclay 


Schuyler Mansion. Certain of these sites 


are visited annually by thousands of 


school children in connection with the 
teaching of history; Schuyler Mansion, 
the only site restored, is now studied by 


architects and decorators. 


Here is no “ historical” in the modern 
manner, replete with melodramatic hap- 
penings and lurid love scenes. Based on 
fact, the novel follows the natural course 
of human action and feeling in a stirring 
time. With its full-color reproductions 
and sketches made from photographs, the 
volume has permanent reference value. 
Clarissa Putman of Tribes Hill not only 
conveys reading pleasure but contributes 
18th 


to better appreciation of century 


New York State history. 
FLORENCE BOOCHEVER 
Editor, The Bookmark 
New York State Library 
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Burton H. Belknap, a member of the 
Department staff since September 1929, 
retired on December Ist. He was asso- 
ciate supervisor in the Bureau of Field 
l‘inancial Services, specializing in pupil 
transportation and school buses. 





Burton H. Belknap 


Before joining the Department, Mr 
Belknap was rural school teacher, prin- 
and school 


cipal superintendent = in 


Michigan for 19 years. He was gradu- 
ated from Michigan State Normal College 
and holds a bachelor of laws degree from 
Hamilton College of Law, Chicago. He 
also holds the B.S.A. degree from Michi- 
gan State College and M.A. degree from 
Cornell University. 

Known throughout the State for his 
publications in the field of school trans 
bulletins or 


portation, as Department 


December 1950 


Burton H. Belknap Retires 


articles in educational magazines, Mr Bel- 
knap is the author of a new book, The 
School Bus — A Handbook for Sate and 
Economical Transportation, which has 
just been published by Educational Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 3433 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. The book has chapters on 
bus construction, housing, maintenance, 
personnel training, bus operation, auxili- 
ary buses, finance and the bus of the 
future. 


Elective School Boards 
Of the 17 
might have voted on the question of 


city school districts that 


whether they would retain an appointive 


board of education or have their board 
become elective under the new city school 
law, 16 voted. Twelve voted for the re- 
tention of the appointive system; these 
are Binghamton, Cohoes, Fulton, Glen 
Cove, Hudson, Kingston, New Rochelle, 
Oswego, Plattsburg, Rensselaer, Schenec- 
Watervliet. 


Beacon, Little Falls, Oneonta and Pough- 


tady and Four cities 


keepsie — voted to have elective boards 
and a fifth, Tonawanda, did not hold a 
vote and therefore, under the law became 
elective. 

The new city school law gives finan- 
cial independence and taxing power to 
State and 


cities of the 


shall 
hoards directly responsible to the people, 


the 56 smaller 


provides that they have elective 
except that in city school districts whose 
boundaries are coterminous with the city 
boundaries and all of whose board mem 
bers have heretofore been appointive, the 
people were given a choice between an 


elective and an appointive board 
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Recent Books for Boys and Girls 


A LIST OF TITLES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS PREPARED BY SUSAN SEABURY SMITH, 
LIBRARIAN OF EAST GREENBUSH CENTRAL SCHOOL, AND DORIS PLACE, 
LIBRARIAN OF THE GOTHAM AVENUE SCHOOL, ELMONT, UNDER 


THE DIRECTION OF RUTH 


EVANS 


BABCOCK, SUPERVISOR OF 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES, DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Stories for Young Children 


Ardizzone, Edward. Tim to the rescue. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1949. $2.50 (5-8) 

Aulaire, I. M. d’ & Aulaire, E. P. d’. Foxie. 
Doubleday. 1949. $2 (3-6) 

Becker, Edna. 900 buckets of paint. Abing- 


don-Cokesbury. 1949. $1.50 (4-7) 


Beim, Jerrold. The smallest boy in the class. 


Morrow. 1949. $2 (4-8) 

Brown, Marcia. Henry, fisherman. Scrib- 
ner. 1949. $2 (5-8) 

Brown, M. W. Two little trains. W. R. 
Scott. 1949. $1.50 

Carroll, Ruth, & Carroll, Latrobe. Pet tale. 
Oxford. 1949. $1.50 (47) 

Caudill, Rebecca. Schoolhouse in the woods. 
Winston. 1949. $2 (6-8) 

Sequel to Happy little family. 

Christensen, Haaken. Little Bruin. Abing- 

don-Cokesbury. 1949. $1 (4-6) 


False signs of spring cause the bears to 
leave their cave too soon, but they find a plan 
to finish their winter nap. 


Dawson, Rosemary, & Dawson, Richard. A 


walk in the city. Viking. 1950. $2 (2-4) 
Ehrlich, Bettina. Cocolo comes to America. 
Harper. 1949. $2.50 (5-8) 

Harris, Isobel. Little boy Brown. Lippin- 
cott. 1949. $1.75 (5-8) 

Henry, Marguerite. Little-or-nothing from 
Nottingham. Whittlesey. 1949. $2 (6-9) 


About a dog in a circus. 
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Hogan, Inez. World round. Dutton. 1949 
$1.75 (4-8) 

Hogner, D. C. Daisy, a farm fable. Oxford 
1949. $1.50 (5-8) 

Krauss, Ruth. The happy day. Harper 
1949. $1.50 (3-7) 

Milhous, Katherine. The egg tree. Scrilb 
ner. 1950. $2 (5-8) 


An idea for Easter, as well as a story 


Moon, G. P. & Moon, Carl. One little 
Indian. A. Whitman. 1950. $2 (5-7) 
Palazzo, Tony. Charley the horse. Viking 


1950. (1-7) 
A milk-wagon horse fancies the carefree, 
exciting life of a race horse until he tries it 


oe 
$2.50 


Petersham, M. F. & Petersham, Miska. The 
circus Macmillan. 1950. $1.50 


(3-6) 


baby. 


The box with red wheels. Macmillan 


1949. $1.50 


(3-5) 


Robertson, Lilian. Picnic woods. Harcourt 


1949. $2 (47) 
Slobodkin, Louis. Mr. Mushroom. Mac- 
millan. 1950. $1.25 (3-6) 


A simple tale of a tiny man who lived 
under a mushroom, ate mush and drank milk. 
He had friends by the names of Mr Mole, 
Mr Moth, Mr Mouse and Miss Mite. 


Andre 


Pete the by 
$2 (6-8) 


Viking. 


Szenes, Andre. 
Dugo, pseud. 


crow, 
1949. 
Tensen, R. M. Come to the farm. Reilly & 
1949. $2 (2-7) 
Photographic picture book. 


Lee. 
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“Hi, Mister 
(4-8) 
of winter, listens to the 





Tresselt, A. R. Robin! ” 


othrop. 1950. $2 
A small boy, tired 


obin and learns to recognize the signs of 
pring. 
—— Sun up. Lothrop. 1949. $2 (47) 


A hot summer day on a farm from sun-up 
to evening. 
Tudor, Tasha. Oxford. 1949. 

$1.50 (47) 
A canary who raised a family in the doll’s 
house bathtub. 


Thistly B. 


cousins. Whit- 


Watts, Mabel. Dozens of 
tlesey. 1950. $2 (6-8) 


Who dreams of cheese? 


Weisgard, Leonard. 


Scribner. 1950. $2 (4-7) 
Wooley, Catherine. David's railroad. Mor- 
row. 1949. $2 (6-9) 
Animal Stories 
Anderson, C. W. Bobcat. Macmillan. 1949 


$2.50 


(6-8) 
How a jumper was turned to track racing. 


Bialk, Elisa. Ride ‘em, Peggy! Houghton. 
1950. $2.25 (4-8) 

Peggy was crazy about horses and wanted 
one of her own terribly. 


Black, I. S. 


Holiday. 


Maggie, a mischievous magpie 
1949. $1.50 (1-3) 
Useful for remedial reading in grades 4-5. 


Brown, E. F. A horse for Peter. Messner. 
1950. $2.50 (4-6) 

Coblentz, C. C. The blue cat of Castle 
Town. Longmans. 1949. $2.75 (3-5) 


Fantasy and realism successfully blended. 


De Leeuw, A. L. for Meg. 
Little. 1950 


Horse story of South Dakota. 


Blue ribbons 


2 


$2.50 (3-5) 


Scribner 


Downey, F. D. 
1949. $2.50 


Dogs of destiny. 
(6-8) 


Eberle, Irmengarde. The right dog for Joe 


Dodd. 1949. $2.50 (4-8) 
Farley, Walter. The black stallion and 
Satan. Random House. 1949. $2 (6-9) 
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Hader, B. H. & Hader, Elmer. 


Macmillan. 1949. $2 


Little Appa- 


) (3-5) 


wn 


loosa. 


A horse story. 


Squirrely of Willow Hill. Macmillan 


1950. $2 (2-4) 

Harper, Wilhelmina, comp Dog show. 
Houghton. 1950. $2.75 (5-8) 
Collection of dog stories. 

Henry, Marguerite. Sea Star, orphan of 
Chincoteague. Rand McNally. 1949, 


$2.75 (4-7) 

Sequel to Misty of Chincoteague, in which 
the pony Misty is now grown up and leaves 
the children to appear in a movie. 


Hoffmann, Eleanor. White mare of the 
black tents. Dodd. 1949. $2.50 (6-8) 
Arabian horse story with enemy intrigue 
background. 
Johnson, M.S. Red Joker. Morrow. 1950 
$2 (3-6) 
Irish setter named Joker. 
Kinney, Harrison. The lonesome bear. 


Whittlesey. 1949. $2 (3-6) 
Humorous tale of a 
live with the Thompsons. 


bear that decides to 


Kjclgaard, J. A. Nose for trouble 
1949. (6-9) 


Holiday. 
$2.50 
Montgomery, R. G. Kildee house. Double- 
1949. $2.50 (5-8) 


About raccoons and skunks. 


day. 


Paull, Grace. A 
1949. 


horse to ride. Doubleday 


oe oe > 
$1.25 (3-5) 


Petry, A. L. The drugstore cat. Crowell 
1949. $2 (2-4) 

Buzzie works hard to lengthen his temper 
and keep his new home in the drugstore. 


Robertson, Keith, The dog next door. 
Viking. 1950. $2.50 (5-8) 
Scott, Sally. Tippy. Harcourt. 1950. $1.75 
(5-8) 
A kitten’s adventures in finding a new 
home. 
Stories of American Life 
Angelo, Valenti. Bells of Bleecker street. 
Viking. 1949. $2.50 (4-7) 
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Beim, L. L. Hurry back. Harcourt. 1949. 
$2.25 (4-6) 
Trip from Long Island to California and 
back. 
Bemelmans, Ludwig. Sunshine; a_ story 


about the city of New York. Simon & 
Schuster. 1950. $2.50 (2-4) 


Wonderful typical drawings and entertain- 


ing arguments between the mean landlord 
who wouldn't permit “cats or doggies or 
people with hobbies” and his tenant, Miss 
Moore. 

Binns, Archie. The radio imp. Winston. 
1950. $2 (4-7) 


Story of New York's lower East Side. 


Bulla, C. R. The secret valley. Crowell. 
1949. $2.25 (2-4) 
Story of a family that travels from 


Missouri to California in 1849 to seek gold. 


Carmer, C. L. Too many cherries. Viking. 


1949. $2 (3-5) 


Chanslor, M. T. The Merriweathers by 
Marjorie Torrey, psend. Viking. 1949. 
$2.50 (4-8) 


Family story. 
Chastain, M. L. Loblolly Farm. Harcourt 
1950. (4-6) 
City girl’s happy summer on grandpa’s East 
Texas farm around 1900. 


$2.25 


Clymer, E. L. Dodd 
1950. $2.50 (4-6) 

Baseball, pioneer history and a 
are combined in this lively story. 


Treasure at first base. 


mystery 


Coatsworth, E. J. The little 

Macmillan. 1949. $2 (3-4) 

A Maine farm-boy raises two calves into 

a pair of steers and learns to control them 
—and himself —in an emergency. 


Haymakers. 


Credle, Ellis. 
Nelson. 1949. 
The arrival of the showboat is a big event 
along the marsh country bordering the 
Pasquotank river in North Carolina. 


Here the Showboat! 


$2.50 


comes 


(3-5) 


Davenports and cherry 


1949. $2.50 (4-6) 


Dalgliesch, Alice. 

pie. Scribner. 

Emerson, C. D. Pioneer children of Amer- 
ica. Heath. 1950. $1.80 (3-4) 

Aspects of early American life from 1565 

to 1862 presented through stories of children. 
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Melindy’s happy su 
(4-6) 
Good for race 


Faulkner, Georgene. 

mer. Messner. 1949. $2.50 

Sequel to Melindy’s medal. 
relationships. 


Frost, F. M. Maple sugar for Windy Fo 


McGraw-Hill. 1950. $2 (4-6) 
Garrett, Helen. Tophill road. Viki 
$2.50 (5-7) 

When the Uphams moved to a_ country 


cottage so that Dad could write a book, Peck 
and Sally, city-bred, learned to play with 
each other in a fascinating new world abeut 
them. 


Hager, A. R. The canvas castle. Messne1 
1949. $2.50 (4-6) 
Hayes, F. S. Chee and his pony; the story 


of a Navajo boy. Houghton. 1950. $2.50 
(5-8) 

Chee proves he has learned the best things 
the white man teaches and yet has remained 


a Navajo. 


Haywood, Carolyn. Eddie and the fire en- 
gine. Morrow. 1949. $2 (2-4) 
Hoff, Carol. Johnny Texas. Follett. 1950 


$2.75 (4-6) 
Texas in 1834 and a German boy whose 


father is a soldier in General Houston's army 


Holberg, R. L. Crowell. 
1950. 

Fictionalized biography of Johnny 
seed. 


Restless Johnny. 
(5-7) 


Apple- 


wish. Abingdon 


(4-6) 


Jones, Alletta. 
Cokesbury. 


Peggy's 
1949. $2 


r Bonny-Belle 
(4-5) 

Aunt Puggy manages to support the family, 
to jolt Uncle Pugg into finding a job and to 
give Bonny-Belle her heart's desire. 


Kiser, M. G. 


Random 


Roses f 


House. 1950. $2 


Lattimore, E. F. Deborah’s white winter. 
Morrow. 1949. $2 (2-4) 

Lawrence, Mildred. Sand in her shoes 
Harcourt. 1949. $2.25 (4-6) 

Lenski, Lois. ytton in my sack. Lippin- 


Ce 
1949. $2.50 (47) 
Arkansas share croppers. 


cott. 


Texas tomboy. Lippincott. 1950 


(4-7) 
Cowgirl in Texas. 


$2.50 
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Lundy, J. E. Tidewater valley. Winston. 
1949. $2.50 (6-8) 

Swiss settlers in Oregon and the introduc- 
on of the art of cheese making. 


McSwigan, Marie. Our town has a circus. 
Dutton. 1949. $2.50 (5-8) 
It takes a lot of doing before Patsy gets 
adjusted to the new school and his idea for 
1 circus is realized. 


Marshall, Dean. Dig for a treasure. Dut- 
ton. 1949. $2.50 (4-6) 
Search for a family heirloom and a treasure 
of household goods known to have been buried 
on or near the island nearly 300 years ago 


Renick, Marion. The shining — shooter. 
Scribner. 1950. $2.25 (4-6) 

Tip determines to play marbles well so 
that he may win some of the prize money in 
the marble tournament. 


Slobodkin, Louis. Bixxy and the secret 
Macmillan. 1949. $2 (4-6) 

\ U. S. Army carrier pigeon, carrying a 
secret message, is rescued by cub scouts. 


message. 


Smith, E. Y. The Jennifer gift. Bobbs. 
1950. $2.50 (4-7) 

Sequel to The Jennifer wish about farm 
life in Illinois. 


Swayne, Sam, & Swayne, Zoa. Great grand- 
Viking 1949. 


father in the honey tree. 
$2 (2-4) 


Urmston, Mary. The new boy 


1950. $2.25 (4-6) 


Doubleday. 


Experiences of a new boy in school 


Voight, V. F. Apple tree cottage 
1949. $2.25 (46) 
Susan and Candy find Apple Tree Cottage 
and keep house in it for their father, a 
painter. Mystery in Pennsylvania in 1840's. 


Holiday. 


Wilson, Hazel. Herbert 
(4-6) 
Herbert was a small boy who liked to col- 
lect things — with bewildering results 


Knopf. 1950. $2 


Woolley, Catherine. Schoolroom zoo. Mor 
row. 1950. $2 (3-6) 
What happened when the third grade had 
its own zoo and museum in its classroom 
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Stories of Children in Other Lands 


Baker, M. J. Four farthings and a thimble 

Longmans. 1950. $2.50 (4-6) 

Adventures of three children and their pets 
at Farthing Farm in Sussex, England. 
Homer, the tortois¢ Whittlesey 
1949. $2 (4-6) 

Three English children buy Homer, just 
over from Greece, and find he is educated and 
not only talks but can read books and news- 
papers. 


Berrigan, Darrell, & Dominis, John. The 
forbidden forest. Day 1949. $2.50 (4-6) 
Two children of Japan venture into the 
forest, solve its mystery and gain back their 
father’s lost inheritance. 


Across Canada; stories of 
Macmillan 1949 


Bice, Clare. 
Canadian children 


$2.50 (3-5) 


Bothwell, Jean. Little flute player. Mor- 
row. 1949. $2 (4-6) 
India. 


Davis, Norman. Picken’s great adventure. 
Oxford. 1950. $2 (3-5) 
The adventures of the son of an African 
chief when he sets off in a canoe on a voyage 
down the river. 


DeAngeli, M. L. The door in the wall. 
Doubleday. 1949. $2.50 (4-7) 


Medieval England. 


Dunlop, A. M. R. The mirrors of Castle 
Doone, by Elizabeth Kyle, pseud 
ton. 1949. $2.50 (5-7) 


Mystery in Scotland. 


Hough- 


Evernden, Margery. ~The runaway appren- 
tice. Random House. 1949. $2.50 (4-7) 


China. 


Fairfax, Virginia. Su Won and her wonder- 
ful tree. Dutton. 1949. $2.50 (3-6) 
Story of a little Korean girl. 


Hewes, A. D. Anabel’s windows. Dodd 
1949. $2.50 (4-7) 


Based on author's childhood in Syria 


Linklater, Eric. The pirates in the deep 
I I 
green sea. Macmillan. 1949. $3.50 (5-8) 


English fantasy. 
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Parish, H. R. At the palace gates. Viking. 
1949. $2 (4-6) 
Story of a Peruvian Indian boy. 


Sowers, P. A. Elephant boy of the teak 
forest. Messner. 1949. $2.50 (4-7) 


Siam. 


oO 
>? 


Tait, G. E. [he paddle of Carlos Perez 
Westminster. 1950. $2 (46) 
Ranch life in Colombia, South America 


Univin, D. S. The cruise of the Maiden 
Castle by David Sivern, pseud. Macmillan. 
1949. $2.50 (5-8) 

Four English children take a trip on a 
barge. 


Collections of Stories 


Brock, E. L. Kristie and the colt, and others 
Knopf. 1949. $2. (7-9) 


Child Study Association of America, Inc., 
omp. Read me another story. Crowell 
1949. $2 (2-6) 

A second collection of stories and verse 
for very young children. 


Dobbs, Rose, ed. Once upon a time. Ran- 
dom House. 1950. $2 (1-4) 

“ Twenty cheerful tales to read and tell.” 
Fenner, P. R., comp. Cowboys, cowboys, 
cowboys. Watts. 1950. $2.50 (5-8) 

Seventeen stories of roundups, rodeos, 
branding and bronco-busting. 


Indians, Indians, Indians; stories of 
tepees and tomahawks, wampum belts and 
war bonnets, peace pipes and papooses 
Watts. 1950. $2.50 (4-8) 


Music, Poetry, Art 


Biancolli, Louis, & Bagar, Robert, eds 
Victor book of operas; 11th ed. Simon & 
Schuster. 1949. $3.50 

Brown, H. A. & Heltman, H. J., eds. Let's 
read-together poems Row 1949. $2 
For choral reading in kindergarten and 

primary grades 


Burack, A. S., ed 


children; an anthology of nonroyalty one 


One hundred plays for 


act plays Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington st., 
Boston 16, Mass 1949 $4 75 
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Chase, Richard, comp. Hullabaloo, and oth + 
singing folk games. Houghton. 1949. °2 
Frost, F. M. The little whistler. MeGra 
Hill. 1949. $2 (2-5) 
Nature poems. 


Posell, E. Z. Tl 


ton. 1950. $2 


lis is an orchestra. Houg 
50 (49) 


Folk Tales, Fairy Tales and Fancy 


Besterman, Catherine. The extraordina: 
education of Johnny Longfoot in his sear: 
for the magic hat. 3obbs. 1949. $2.50 
(4-6) 


Cothran, Jean, comp. Magic bells; favorit 
tales. Aladdin. 1949. $2 (4-6) 
Eleven folk and fairy tales in which bells 
play a part. 


Courlander, Harold, & Leslau, Wolf. Thy 
fire on the mountain, and other Ethiopian 
stories. Holt. 1950. $3 (4-7) 


Crowley, Maude. Azor and the haddock 
Oxford. 1949. $2 (2-4) 
Continuation of Azor’s adventures when lx 
catches a haddock and keeps it as a pet. 


Dawson, Mitchell. The magic firecrackers 
Viking. 1949. $2.50 (5-7) 
A blend of fantasy and realism. 


Felton, H. W. Pecos Bill; Texas cow 
puncher. Knopf. 1949. $2.50 (6-8) 


Hatch, M. C. More Danish tales. Harcourt 
1949. $2.50 (3-5) 
Fifteen Danish tales of princes and prin 
cesses, trolls and peasant boys. 


Henderson, Le Grand. Why cowboys sing 
in Texas, by LeGrand, pseud. Abingdon 
Cokesbury. 1950. $2 (2-6) 


Jagendorf, M. A. Upstate, downstate; folk 
stories of the middle Atlantic states. Van- 
guard. 1949. $2.75 (5-8) 


Johnson, Gyneth. How the donkeys cam 
to Haiti, and other tales. Devin-Adair 
1949. $2.50 (4-6) 

Eleven Haitian folk tales. 


Lawson, Robert. The fabulous flight. Lit- 
tle. 1949. $2.50 (5-8) 


Humorous tale 
t 
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The 


eae 
$2.50 


tune is in the tree 
(2-4) 


Annie Joe and the birds. 


Levelace, M. H. 
rowell. 1950. 


Fantasy about 


Ritchie, Alice. The treasure of Li-Po 
larcourt. 1949. $2 (4-7) 
Six original stories of old China 
Running, Corinne. When Coyote walked 
he earth. Holt. 1949. $2 (4-6) 
Indian tales of the Pacific Northwest. 
Sechrist, E. H. Once in the first times 
Macrae-Smith. 1949. $2.50 (4-6) 


Fifty folk tales from the Philippine Islands. 


little 


(5-7) 


Watkins-Pitchford, D. J. 
1949. 
English woodland lore. 


The 


$2.50 


grey 


men. Scribner. 


Religion 
Barnhart, Nancy. The Lord is my shepherd. 
Scribner. 1949. $4.50 (3-8) 
Retold stories from the Old and New 
Testaments. 
Trent, Robbie. Always there is God. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury. 1950. $2 (3-5) 
Walpole, E. W. \ first book about God. 
Watts. 1950. $1.50 (3-6) 


Will help to answer some of the child's 
first questions. 


Holidays 
Bianco, Pamela. Joy and the Christmas 
angel. Oxford. 1949. $1.75 (K-3) 
Brown, M. W. A _ pussycat’s Christmas. 
Crowell. 1949. $1.50 (K-3) 
Fenner, P. R., comp. Feasts and frolics 
Knopf. 1949. $2.50 (4-8) 


Stories for special days and holidays 


Henry, R. B. & Pannell, Lucile, comps. My 
American heritage. Rand McNally. 1949 
$3 
Collection of 
ings and other 
flavor. 


songs, poems, speeches, Say 
writings with an American 


The twelve days of Christ 
1949. $1.50 (1-6) 
English 


Karasz, Ilonka. 
mas. Harper 


Christmas 


A traditional 
pictures. 


song mm 
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Kingman, Lee. The best Christmas. Double- 
1949. $1.50 (4-6) 

A boy’s surprise gifts for his large Finnish- 
American family at Christmas 


day. 


Lillie, A. M. Book of three festivals; 
stories for Christmas, Easter, and Thanks 
giving. Dutton. 1948. $2.50 

Spooks and spirits and shadowy shapes. 
Aladdin. 1949. $2 (6-9) 

Nine Hallowe'en stories 
Social Scene 
Bailey, B. F. Picture book of New York 


A. Whitman. 1950. $1 (4-6) 


Bleeker, Sonia. Indians of the longhouse; 


the story of the Iroquois. Morrow. 1950 
$2 (47) 

Carpenter, Frances. Caribbean lands 
Mexico, Central America and the West 
Indies. Amer. Book. 1950. $1.96 (5-8) 


Cothren, M. B. Pictures of 


France by her 


children Oxford. 1950. $1.50 (4-6) 
Grant, Bruce. Eagle of the Sea Rand 
McNally. 1949. $2.50 (5-7) 


Story of the U. S. frigate “ Constitution.’ 


Hager, A. R. 


Washington, city of destiny 


Macmillan. 1949. $3.50 (4-8) 
Harris, L. G. Let's read about Canada 
Fideler. 1949. $2.95 (4-7) 


Mitchell, 
that 
1950 


Helen, & Wilson, W. N. Ships 
made U. S McGraw-Hill 


(5-8) 


history 
$2.50 
Norling, J. S. 


Pogo’s sea trip; a story of 


boats. Holt 1949. $1.50 (2-4) 
O’Neill, Hester. Che picture story of 
Hawaii. McKay 1950. $2.50 (4-7) 


Otto, Margaret, & Otto, Stuart. The truck 
book Sloane 1949, $1.50 (1-5) 
Peck, A. M. Southwest round-up Dodd 
1950. $2.75 (6-9) 
Places, people, customs, history and con 


temporary life of America’s Southwest arc 
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described and the contributions of Indians, 
Spaniards, Mexicans and Anglo-Americans 
to the Southwest’s history and culture dis- 
cussed, 
Rounds, Glen. Rodeo. Holiday. 1949. 
$2.25 (5-9) 


For all cowboy-minded readers — the his- 
tory, customs, rules and events of the rodeo. 


Schloat, G. W. Adventures of a letter. 
Scribner. 1949. $2 (3-6) 
How air mail is handled by the U. S. 
Postal Service. 
Schneider, Herman, & Schneider, Nina. 
Let’s look under the city. Scott. 1950. 
$1.50 (4-6) 


How water, gas, electricity, telephones are 
provided in a city. 


Tatham, Campbell. First book of automo- 
biles. Watts. 1949. $1.50 (2-4) 
Tompkins, S. R. Let's read about Alaska. 
Fideler. 1949. $2.95 (4-7) 

Yaukey, G. S. The low countries, by 
Cornelia Spencer, pseud. Holiday. 1949. 
$1.75 (6-8) 


Netherlands, Belgium and l.uxembourg. 


Zaffo, G. } i The big book of real fire en- 
gines. Grosset. 1950. $1 (K-—4) 
sig book of real trains. Grosset 
1949. $1 (K-5) 
Biography 
Acker, Helen. Five sons of Italy. Nelson. 
1950. $2.25 (5-8) 
DaVinci, Michelangelo, Galileo, Paganini, 
Verdi. 
Benet, Laura. Famous American poets 
Dodd. 1950. $2.50 (6-8) 


Twenty-two poets — including Clement C 
Moore, Eugene Field, James Whitcomb 
Riley and others of special interest to chil- 
dren. 

\lad- 


Edison. 


Clark, G. G. 


din. 1950. 


Thomas Alva 

$2.50 (4-6) 

Deucher, Sybil. The young Brahms. Dut- 
1949. $2.75 (4-6) 

Early boyhood years of Johannes Brahms. 


ton. 
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Eaton, Jeanette. Leaders in other lan 
Heath. 1950. $1.80 (4-6) 
Fictionalized biographical sketches 


Jeanne d’Arc, Johann Gutenberg, Leonar 
da Vinci, James Watt, David Livingsto: 


Fridtjof Nansen, Sun Yat-Sen and Mahatn 
Gandhi. 


Fisher, G. C. The life of Audubon. Harp: 
1949. $2.50 (5-9) 
Foster, G. S. Abraham Lincoln. Scribne: 
1950. $2 (4-6) 
George Washington. Scribner. 1950 
$2 (46) 
Lau, J. S. The story of Joseph. Abingdor 


| 
Cokesbury. 1950. $2 (5-8) 
Leaders of the frontier; Americans in action 
Beckley-Cardy. 1950. $1.30 (4-6) 
Brief biographies of Noah Webster, J. J 
Audubon, Brigham Young, Andrew 





t 


Jackson, 


Sam Houston, Abe Lincoln, Clara Barton, 
Samuel Clemens, Kit Carson and Robert E 
Lee. 


Long, Laura. 
the 


Oliver Hazard Perry, boy oi 


sea. fJobbs. 1949. $1.75 (4-5) 


Rosenblum, Marcus. The story of Franklin 


D. Roosevelt. Simon & Schuster. 1949 
$1.50 (4-6) 
Skippen, K. B. Moses. Harper. 1949. $2 


(6-9) 
Beautifully written biography and _ stirring 
account of the Exodus. 


Van Riper, Guernsey. Lou Gehrig, boy of 


the sand lots. Bobbs. 1949. $1.75 (4-6) 
Vance, Marguerite. The Lees of Arlington 
Dutton. 1949. $2.50 (6-9) 


Robert E. Lee and Mary Custis Lee. 


Science 
M. A. 


Bauer, M. J. Animal babies. Dono- 
hue. 1949. (K-6) 
Habits and behavior, protection and train- 


ing of wild and domestic young animals. 


$2 


Beeler, N. F. & Branley, F. M. More ex 
periments in science. Crowell. 1950 
$2.50 (5-8) 


Variety of practical and interesting prob- 
lems in the physical and biological sciences. 


Brindze, Ruth. Van- 


1949. 


Story of our calendar. 


guard. $2.50 (4-9) 
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Buck, M. W. In woods and fields. Abing- 
m-Cokesbury. 1950. $3 (3-6) 
Copiously illustrated, carefully checked, at- 

tractive handbook of nature study for begin- 


rs. 


Hausman, L. A. 


Putnam. 


Beginner's guide to sea- 


shore life. 1949. $2 


Huntington, H. E. Let's go to the desert. 
Doubleday. 1949. $2.50 (3-5) 
Leaf, Munro. Arithmetic can be fun. Lip- 


pincott. 1949. $1.75 
Lewellen, J. B. 


its wonderful 
1949. $1.50 (5-9) 


You and atomic energy and 


uses. Children’s Press. 


McClung, R. M. 


Ruby throat, the story of 
bird. ‘ 


a humming Morrow. 1950. $2 


? 


(3-0) 
the story of a caterpillar. 
1949. $2 (5-9) 

Pictured story showing development of a 
Sphinx caterpillar from egg to moth. 


Sphinx; 
Morrow. 


McMeekin, I. M. The first book of horses. 
Watts. 1949. $1.50 (6-10) 
Mason, G. F. Animal weapons. Morrow 


1949. $2 (4-8) 
Explanations of weapons with which 
animals defend themselves or attack an enemy. 
Meyer, 5. S. Picture book of the earth. 
1949. $2 (5-8) 
Some of the basic facts of geology clearly, 
accurately and simply presented. 


Lothrop. 


Neurath, Marie. 
Chanticleer. 


I'll show you how it hap- 
pens. 1949. $1.50 (2-4) 
What butterfly is it? Wil- 
(2-4) 


Pistorius, Anna. 
1949. 


COX. $1.25 


Robertson, G. V. & Graham, V. M. Strange 
Holt. 1950. $2.50 (5-8) 
Appearance, habits and behavior of some 
of the animal life in various oceans of the 
world are clearly described in this nontech- 
nical guide. 


sea life. 


Schneider, Herman, & Schneider, Nina. 
How your body works. W. R. Scott. 
1949. $2.50 (4-7) 


Selsam, M. E. Play with plants. Morrow. 
1949. $2 (3-8) 


Experiments with plants. 


December 1950 








Play with trees. Morrow. 1950. $2 
(3-8) 


A first book about trees. 


Taber, G. B. The first book of cats. Watts 
1950. $1.50 (3-6) 
The first book of dogs. Watts. 1949. 

$1.50 (3-6) 
Webb, Addison. Song of the seasons. Mor- 
row. 1950. $2.50 (3-6) 

Year-round doings of birds, bees and 
animals. 
Williamson, Margaret. The first book of 
bugs. Watts. 1949. $1.50 (3-5) 


Zim, H. S. & Gabrielson, I. N. 
guide to the most familiar American birds. 
1949. $1 (1-6) 


sirds: a 


Simon & Schuster. 


Zim, H. S. Frogs and toads. Morrow. 
1950. $2 (3-6) 
Owls. Morrow. 1950. $2 (3-6) 
Snakes. Morrow. 1949. $2 (3-6) 


& Martin, A. C. 
to familiar American 
& Schuster. 1950. $1 

Practical beginner's guide. 


Flowers; a guide 


wildflowers. Simon 


(5-12) 


Handicrafts, Hobbies, Games 


Brindze, Ruth. 
$2.50 (5-8) 
The correct and safe way to row, paddle 
and sail small boats, illustrated with diagrams 
and pictures. 


Boating is fun. Dodd. 1949. 


Carlson, B. W. Make it yourself! 
don-Cokesbury. 1950. $2 (4-7) 
Easy directions for making a variety of 
things out of inexpensive and easily obtaina- 
ble materials. 


Abing- 


Christopher, Catherine. Complete book of 


doll making and collecting Greystone 
1949. $2.98 
Elting, Mary. First book of baseball, by 


Benjamin Brewster, pseud. Watts. 1950. 


$1.50 (1-4) 


Horowitz, Caroline. 
Hart 


Play-alone fun for boys 
and 1949. $1.25; pa. 50c 


(4-6) 


girls 
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Hunt, S. E. & Cain, Ethel. Games the world 
around; four hundred folk games; rev. ed. 
A. S. Barnes. 1950. $3 
Lee, Tina. Fun with paper dolls. Double 
day. 1949. (4-6) 

Instructions for making a family of paper 
dolls and their clothes, houses and furniture. 


e995 
$2.29 


with fabrics. Lip 


(5-9) 


Fun 


$2.50 


Leeming, Joseph. 
pincott. 1950. 
Amusing, interesting and useful things to 
make of cloth and felt. 


Maginley, C. J. Make it and ride it. Har 
court. 1949. $2 
Making 
racers etc. 


(5-9) 


tractors, jeeps, chore-wagons, 


book 


F 
$2.75 


or boys and 


(4-8) 


Morgan, A. P. A pet 


girls. Scribner. 1949. 


School 


M. E. & Holmes, M. S. 


1950. $2.50 


Mulac, 
game book. Harper. 
Nisenson, Rhea, & Lusard, Philip. 365 days 
of fun and play. Grosset. 1950. $1 (1-5) 
75 ways for boys to make 
1950. $1.95 (5-12) 


Paradis, A. A. 

money. Greenberg. 
crafts. Chil- 
(3-6) 


Schwalbach, J. A. Fun-time 


dren’s Press. 1949. $1.25 


Morrow 


Zim, H. S&S. 
1949. $2 


Homing pigeons. 


(5-9) 


Editions and Reprints 


Aesop’s fables. Lippincott. 1949. 


(5-8) 


Aesop. 


$2.50 


Alcott, L. M. Jo’s boys, a sequel to “ Little 
Men.” 1949. $1.25 (6-8) (ll- 
lustrated junior library) 


Grosset. 


Burnett, F. H. The secret garden. Lippin- 


cott. 1949. $3 (5-6) 
Calico, the wonder horse; or 
Stinker. Houghton. 


Burton, V. L. 
the saga of Stewy 
1950. $2 (1-5) 

Like the comics only better. 
Dodd. 


Perez the 


(2-4) 


Luis. mouse. 


$1.50 


Coloma, 

1950. 
enchantment from 
$2.50 (4-5) 


Tales of 
1950. 


Eells, 


Spain. 


E. S. 
Dodd. 
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Foster, C. J. The story of money. McBri 
1950. $2.50 

Originally printed under the title This r 
world. Five new chapters added. 


(5-7) 


Lang, Andrew, ed. Olive fairy book. Loi 
mans. 1949. (4-6) 

The Crimson, Orange, Rose and Vio 
fairy books have also been published in t 


same format. 


$2.50 


Robinson, T. P. 
1949. $2.50 


Trigger John’s son. 
king. (5-8) 

Wyss, J. D. The Swiss family Robinso 
1949. (5-8) 


junior library) 


Grosset. $1.25 (Illustrated 


Reference Books 


Douglas, G. W. American book of 
H. W. Wilson. 1948. $6 


\ compendium of information about holi- 
days, festivals, anniversaries and holy days 


days 


Martin, L. K. 


ries, rev. ed. 


Magazines for school libra 
H. W. Wilson. 1950. $2 

Rue, Eloise, comp. Subject index to books 
for intermediate grades, 2d ed. 
1950. $6 


American 


Library Association. 


Rufsvold, M. I. 


\merican Library Association 
S 


Audio-visual school library 
service. 


1949. 


—> 9 
ps./ 


Atlases 
Goode, J. P. 


and 


School atlas; physical, political 
American schools and 


Rand McNally. 


economic, for 
colleges; rev. & enl. ed 


1950 


Hammond, C. S. & Co., 


Hammond. 


Inc. Complete 
world atlas. 1950. $5 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Rand McNally. 


Cosmopolitan world 


atlas. 1949. $12.50 


Dictionaries 
Webster’s geographical dictionary. Merriam 
1949. $8.50 


The golden book of words 
1949. $1 (4-8) 


Werner, Jane. 


Simon & Schuster. 
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